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Mr. David^Mumiy^ A.R.A., at the end of the winter term'. 
Miss E. S. Wood writes his criticisms, and occasionally a letter 
of her own advice to the students, and lends them examples 
of o-ood work. Studies are returned in June, or if a member 
especially wishes, in December also. 

Rule 4.— All dues to be paid between the 20th and 26th of 
month preceding a new term, by those who wish to join f 0r 
six months. Members may join for a month on payment 
of it per month, but have only one subject criticised. 
Summer : May— October ; Winter : November— April. Sub- 
scription, 6s. per term. Fines : 6 d. for failure to send in 
principal subject ; 6d. for sending in work late; it. lor keeping 
portfolio more than a night (unless Sunday intervenes); it. f or 
damaging or failing to return, within specified time, books, 
casts, &c., borrowed from the critic or other members. Fines, 
and any extra donations, go to defray heavy postal expenses 
of Critic and Secretary. All complaints, suggestions, and 
payments sent to the latter, 41, Bessborough Gardens, 
London, S.W. 

A ngust Subjects : — 

L 


“ I saw the dimpling river pass 
And be the sky's blue looking-glass." 

Water seems to brighten the picture and be the eye of the 
landscape. It carries the light from the sky to the more 
sombre tones of the earth. Very little will express it. 
Sometimes merely a silver streak in the distance, but that 
must be rightly drawn with a level line. Note that the water 
reflects truly your kind of day, blue or grey, and always lower 
in tone than the sky. 

II. Select some portion from your principal subject and 
make a separate careful study. By adding this additional 
now edge to a chosen part of your picture, painting it very 
preciously, you will give an air of finish to the whole. 

til. A sky study. 


AUNT MAI’S BUDGET. 
By Mrs. Francis F. Steinthal. 


My dear Children. As so many of you were away last 
month, I thought it was kinder to your parents not to send 
the portfolio round, as it meant double postage in most cases, 
and also great delay in transit. I am glad so many tried the 
design. As each one is drawn out, corrected, I am sure you 
will soon grasp the principles of good ornament, and our 
Club will be noted for its designs. 

I wonder how many of you play Mother Simpkin ! All 
you require for the game is a piece of wood like a clothes 
prop, about nine feet high. Fasten this in the ground, and 
tie a long cord round the head. The cord is one foot shorter 
than the pool, when fixed in the ground. At the end of this 
fasten a net with an indiarubber ball inside it. Two players 
take tennis racquets and stand on each side, and the object 
of both players is to hit the ball so that the cord twists 
completely round the pole. The one who succeeds in doing 
this six times is the winner of the game. Tou would a 
enjoy playing this; and one great advantage that it as > 1 

that it can be played in a small garden. 

Your loving 

Auntie Mai. 


Competitions. 

il competitions are open to the children of postage. Each 
nts' Review. Stamps must be sent or re u - t 

le must have a label on ... with name address and ag 
•de /.-A fee of .a. entitles a ch.ld to work m any 


TT 


a 11 — A Am wind's 


1 _ tn 


A unfi Mai. 
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Baby’s Wardrobe. 

Patterns.-- Baby’s First Outfit," by Mrs Singleton. P ub . 

r t 3 r Aire Street, Leeds (2^. 6 d.) 
lisher, Grant, 35> Air . , A ,, 

The clothes will fit a large baby doll. 
t cptid the white petticoat. 


Little Workers Society. 

Founder: Mrs. Edmund Strode. 

Each member makes two garments a year for a child 


known to the worker. 

In November send a warm dress for a little girl. 


Our Cot. 

Ellen has been out several times in the Bath chair, and 
the girls have taken her for quite long walks ; she does so 
enjoy being out-of-doors after the many weary months spent 
in the house, and it is very good for her. 

A photographer took a view of the hospital ward one day 
last week, with Ellen in bed. We are very anxious to see 
the proof, and if it is good, some of you may like to order a 
copy ; they will cost 1/6 each. 

Marjorie Barbour has knitted another little vest for Curley ; 
and Dolly Travers sent her some toys, with a nice little letter. 
Curley thanks both these “ Cousins ” for their kind thought 
for her, also Elsie Meyer for a beautiful doll. 


Little Authors. 

In September write a tale, entitled “Weenie Wee’s First 
Christmas at the North Pole.” 

Henzell Pidcock, Winifred Villiers Stuart, Phyllis Mary 
Lovell, Lady Dorothy Osborne, and Dorothy Lovell have 
written on “The Pig with a Straight Tail.” The marks given 

by the authors to each other will be given in the September 
“ Budget.” 
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1HE ORDER OF CHIVALRY. 

Dorothy Yeo, Agnes Pennycruick, Norah Parker have 
become Companions. The Editor of The Cable writes We 
need very much at the present moment a number of children 
able to befriend the many poor little Companions who have 
not yet been so fortunate as to secure a ‘ Santa Claus.’” 

Miss Wyvill is so pleased that so many Companions have 
joined, and would be glad if still more would send in their 
names, and each take charge of a little poor child— boy 
or girl according to choice. Miss Edith Wyvill, Denton, Ben 
Rhydding, Yorkshire, will send all information to any who 
would like to know more of this excellent Order. 


Art Club. 

Rule /. — No drawing must exceed 12 by 12. 
II . — Drawings must be sent flat. 

III . — All work must be original. 
Subjects for September : — 

I. A landscape or a seascape. 

II. A vertical design from a daisy. 


The following artists sent drawings Kittie and Nellie 
Hall, Daisy and Mordaunt Betts, Dorothy and Nellie Goodwyn, 
Sylvia and Eileen Smyly, Gladys Clark-Kennedy, Cecily 
Cholmondeley, Josephine and Eric Beck Hickson Robin an 
Hal Broadmead, Nanette Murray, Edith Walker, Lizzie 
Bonner, Gladys Howarth, Dorothy Jones, Frances Butt 
Gladys Seed, Dorothy Denison, Mabel Math wm, 
ind Berta Wilson, Cicely K. Brooks, Ethel L. Brooks, 
Geoffrey Franklin, Judith Baker, Honor Rundle, J P 
and Helena Scruby, Archie, Muriel and^ Eric Baumann, 

Grace Strang Steel, Constance 1 ar > Eldred and 

Moira Tillie, Nella Heath, Margery ^wys, Katie an d 
Kenneth Reynolds, Evelyn Powys, y Dougherty> E a dy 
Dorothy Marriott, Nora Iilhe, k Dorothy Yeo, 

Dorothy Osborne, Madgie and Y\ 1 Eveline Spencer 

Ruth Edminson, Winifred Villiers u * ^ k Earwaker, 
rhompson, Marion Thompson, George a g ar bour, Eleanor 
OwenCallard, Winifred Dunthorne, Marj 
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Parke > Ros A alind ’ Dais y and 

Selyn Crootehank, Joa„ and Chris Abbay Kathleen 
and Robert Kersey, Sylvia Power, Jess, e, V.olet, Wtlham and 
Harold Dickson, Lucy Wilson, Dorothy Sen, or, Rachel and 
Christine Barclay, Mary Dowdtng, Dlthy Watson, Guy 
AVelsh Winifred Edminson, Lawrence Cadbury, Dorothy 
dracp Raine. Dorothea Steinthal, Eileen Godfrey, Irene 


and Maitland Durrant. 

Some laws of good design Divide your vertical panel 
that you are drawing this month into three parts. As the 
basis supports the whole it ought to be the heaviest and 
largest, so make the first space rather taller than the second, 
and the second than the top one. There are four systems 
which are generally adopted in the building up of panels 
(i) when the elements of the design are built up in stages 
and symmetrically disposed round a centre stalk ; (2) when 
they are tied together in bunches ; (3) when arranged upon a 
succession of spirals ; and (4) when based upon “ wave 
lines crossing and recrossing a central stem. 

Radiation — from a centre or a line, but it is not necessary 
to touch the line the curves spring from, or start from one 
point. They often appear cramped when they do so. In the 
majority of examples in Nature as well as Art they appear 
to meet rather than actually do so. The human figure has 
radiation of design. The radiation of the fingers is the chief 
source of beauty of the hand. 

Contrast must be first in line, second in light and shade, 
third in colour, fourth in variety of elements. Contrast may 
be called variety intensified ; it is the source of vivacity, 
brilliancy and force. If a composition appears dead or 
monotonous you will know it is wanting in contrast. If, for 
instance, your flesh painting looks sleepy or mealy, you 
know the shadows are not brought with sufficient contrast 
up to the lights, or that the colours are so much mixed 
together that each is deprived of its contrasting powers. 
Contrast plays an important part in good ornament. I n 
architecture the moulded and ornamented doors and windows 
are contrasted with the plain walls — the dark cornice with 
t e lighter wall below. Nature presents an endless suc- 
cession of contrasts night and day ; land and sea ; the 
moot elds and the dark irregular woods and so on. 


too 
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UP WITH THE LARK. 

By Katherine Osler. 

(Continued from page 

THE FAIRY PRINCESS. 

Once upon a time there lived a king and queen who had 
one daughter whose real name was Ida, but Ida was so 
beautiful and clever and sweet, so different from most of the 
other ladies at the court, that her father’s subjects called her 
the “ Fairy Princess.” She was very tall and stately, 

“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall and most divinely fair,” 

and had a beautiful calm face, deep thoughtful eyes, and hair 
of a lovely chestnut gold that glistened when the sun shone 
upon it. She looked generally so good and bright that one 
would have thought she was always of calm even temper, 
and would never have dreamed that she sometimes rippled 
over with fun, and sometimes was really quite terribly 
satirical. 

Her father’s was not a very rich or powerful kingdom, and 
the old king lived in dread of a quarrelsome neighbour 
making war upon him, therefore he was extremely anxious 
for Ida to marry some great prince that he might secure an 
ally. There were plenty of offers for his daughter's hand, 
but she rejected them all, until one day there came to the 
court a noble prince in the disguise of a musician with whom 
she fell violently in love. Of course she did not know the 
musician was a disguised prince, so when he as r e er 
marry him she was afraid lest he only did so e ^ au ^ e ‘ 
a princess, therefore, to try his love for er, c a 

give her lover three tests. sn t 

“First ” she said “I must know that you arc c 
hirst, she said, 1 mu Jf come safely 

ask you to enlist and go to the w ,, 

back again I will tell you your •other soon ret urned 

So the musician went off to t Cross in that 

decorated with what answers to a 1C 

country. ked T a cky, who 

“ What was the name of the country r asked j 

was of an enauirinef turn of mind. 
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w£ C ° g ti,P nrince "returned from the wars, he said, “Now, 
Ida will you marry me?” but she answered, “ No, there are 

he other two tasks for you to perform now F.«t you must 

make \ sufficient fortune for us to live comfortably upon, for 
/don't at all appreciate the idea of ‘ living in a cottage on 

l 0 Tto n tas ge eaal“ r ' managed, for being in reality a great 
i ce and not a poor musician at all, the lover had only to 
L to his bankers and draw a cheque for a few thousands, 
which when she saw it, quite set any doubts at rest which 
the princess felt as to whether the musician had any “ visible 
means of support.” Ida now began to suspect her lover 
could not be just what he seemed, but that only made her 
the more determined to hold him to the third task. 

“There is yet one thing more,” she said, “ you must go in 
search of the North Pole, and bring home from the Arctic 
regions the skin of a white seal to make a mantle for me, and 
not come back until the North Pole is discovered.” 

The poor prince knew this was, practically, a sentence of 
banishment for life, but he said with a sigh, “ Fair lady, I go 
to obey your behest, but kiss me once for good-bye, before I 
set out on this long journey.” 

Ida did as the prince asked her, and then he turned and was 
just leaving the room without looking back when she called 
after him, “Dear Ferdinand, return! Do you think, seriously, 
that for a foolish whim I am going to send you away from me 
for ever r I have changed my mind ; instead of sending you 
to the North Pole, I will send you to my father to ask for my 
hand — my heart is yours already.” 

Then her lover was very pleased indeed, and went straight 
off to the king, but his Majesty (not knowing this was not a 
poor musician, but a great and powerful prince) was very 
angry and ordered him to leave the kingdom, saying that he 
only spared his life because his daughter loved him. He was 
not allowed to speak a word for himself, but was marched off 
by a strong guard. Then the princess was sent for. The 
king spoke very severely to her, and told her that the only 
reason there had not been war made on the country sooner 
was because his neighbour was afraid of the princess Ida 
marrying someone who would be a formidable ally against 
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an enemy. ‘ If you married this poor nobodv” 
should have the enemy down on us directly ^ ^ “ W& 
Ida knew that if only she were tn 1^11 In i • 
lover really was there would be no more difficult ? ™ a° 
the bells would be set ringing, the cake ordered, and' Ae 
invitations for the wedding sent out without delay. However 
the princess would not do this, because she was so ashamed 


the pr. noose no tuts, because she was so ashamed 

Of her father s mercenary behaviour that she determined not 
,0 let him know who the musician really was until she had 
married him, so she said, “ Father, will you never consent to 
my marriage with this man r ” 

“ I’ll be — jiggered if I will,” said the king. 

“ Will you not repent of this cruel resolve r ” 

“ I’ll be carefully buttered and put on a hot plate at a 
reasonable distance from the fire if I do,” was the reply, and 
after this emphatic rejoinder there was no more to be said, 
except what the princess did say. 

“ Very well, father, if you will not give your consent I must 
marry my Ferdinand without it. I am twenty-one years of 
age, and I don’t care w’ho knows it,” she said, with admirable 
candour. 

An elderly maid of honour, who was jealous of the princess, 
was heard by the king to mutter, “ Twenty-^, indeed, she’ll 

never see twenty -three again.” 

“ Madame,” said the king to the elderly maid, “ I appoint 
you to the office of lady-in-waiting to the princess ; you are 
to be constantly in attendance, and take care that she does 
not escape from the castle in which I shall place her, unti 

she comes to a sense of duty r to her father. 

Ida was to have been taken there and then to her prison 
but she begged so hard for a farewell interview vnffi 
Ferdinand that she was permitted five minutes private 
conversation with him in a carefully-guar e ^ a( j 

princess had barely time to explain a plan which 

occurred to her ready mind. f he castle> 

“ My rooms,” she said, ^“ uar ded except 

and all doors and windows will be . jqg-p that it is 
the window over the back door, w 1C j an j s t his. I have 
considered impossible of access. J y P thread, which is so 
here a reel of cotton. 1 o the em o * fishing hook, 

fine that it will not be noticed, I shall attach 
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on which we can hook tiny notes then let them up and down. 
You must disguise yourself again and manage to obtain the 
post of milkman to the royal household. 1 'mn you will come 
daily to the castle, disguised as a milkman, and when I hear 
vou call 'Milk below!' I will let down my note. Perhaps 
between us we shall be able to think of a plan for my 
» The interview was here interrupted by a footman, 
who came to announce that the carriage was waiting to take 

the princess to the castle. 

For two or three days the note plan did very well. The 
disguised prince came regularly with his milk cans, and while 
he waited for the maid to open the back door, in response to 
his call, “Milk below!” the princess would let down her note 
and the milkman would take it and put one on in its place, 
which would be immediately drawn up to the window high 


in the wall of the castle. 

One day this performance was gone through as usual, and 
as the notes were now more important to the story than they 
had hitherto been, I will give their contents. The princess’s 
was short : it said, “ You are suspected ; a chemical analyst 
has tested the milk you bring and says there is no water in 
it, therefore it is known you can be no real milkman and your 
disguise is penetrated.” 

The prince’s note to the princess said, “My darling, — I 
have thought of a plan for your escape. If you will help me 
I know we shall succeed. The corporation firemen are my 
sworn allies, being rather out of humour with the king 
because he did not ask them to take part in his recent jubilee 
procession. My plan is this. You must manage to set fire to 
the castle and raise an alarm. There will be no danger as 
the fire engine will be on the spot before there is time for 
any harm to be done, as it will be lying in ambush near the 
castle. \ou must be at the window over the back door 
(which for days has been the only thing on which my eyes 
have cared to rest, lor I knew that you were behind it). We 
shall bring the longest fire escape, and down this, I, disguised 
as a fireman, shall bear my beloved Ida. We shall easily 
escape in the flurry and excitement caused by the fire, and, if 
^° U , ° ^? ur P art successfully, all will be well. I trust to 
y°u lhine, in whatever disguise, Ferdinand. P.S.— There 
a tandem bicycle Beeston-Humber) waiting us out- 
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side the castle gates, on which we will 

Wngdom.-F. N.B. — Shall brin^on ™ fatWs 

'They’ll have fleet “bikes” (steeds ln case o punctures. 

11 ■> T , . , _ \sieeas, 1 mean) that follow 

quoth young Lochmvar. -Ferdinand.” There wero * ’ 

in the corner for kisses. e crosses 

Well, everything turned out as successfully as could be 
desired. No sooner was the alarm given than up dashed the 
fire engine, and the fire escape was reared against the castle 
wall- Ferdinand came and carried off his princess, and 
while the other inhabitants of the castle were being rescued 
by the firemen, the lovers escaped on their bicycle. 

“ There’s the bell for lunch,” cried Jacky, springing up, 
“ and I’ve my hands to wash, come along.” 

“ Of course the prince married the princess,” he went on, 
as they walked in the direction of the house, “he always 
does in the end.” 

“ Oh ! of course,” answered the poet, drily, “ and equally 
of course, they lived happily ever afterwards.” 

Interlude. 

“Of course the prince married the princess; he always 
does in the end,” said the poet to himself, as he went home 
along the little park that led from the Hall to the Grange, 
where he lived. 

Jacky was going to tea with the poet. This was a great 
treat, for not only did the poet have delicious teas, but after- 
wards he gave himself up entirely to the amusement o n. 
small visitor. They had tea in the little east room w 
Jacky’s mother called the keeping-room, because 
stone floor and cupboards all round the walls. 

“I wonder what there is up in the clouds, said Jack), 
after tea, as he watched their glowing colours. 

“ What a pity you did not investigate when y ^ ^ , ots 
the skylark,” answered the poet. • J sQme of them so 

of things in the clouds, all sorts o £ ’ „ 

delightful, too ! if only one could get at t n 

“Do they never come down r te q u a fairy 

“Oh! sometimes, when it rains . s a . 
tale about the things that are up in t e 
“ Yes, please.” 

So the poet began his tale. 
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IN 


the clouds. 


. amongst many other beautiful and wonderful 
In the cl °“ ’ and fears and imaginings of all kinds 
things, are j ‘ F ^ castles , and books, and pictures, de- 
There are ’ j knoW not what beside. 

“once^here was a girl who was much poorer than her 
,1 fellows and who used to envy them a good deal ; and 
scho ° , saw in the clouds was a beautiful house, also a 
Wh 1 and fine clothes, and presents of gloves, and 
weherv and boxes of chocolates, and dances, and flowers, 
J ,v lib but these things never came down ; instead of these 
she received things she had never seen in the clouds at all : 
a poor husband and a plain little home, with a small garden 
in which she used to grow vegetables to make broth for all 
her troublesome children ; but she was very happy for all that. 

Another girl who did get the beautiful house, and the 
carriage, and diamonds, and all the other things the poor 
school-girl wanted, was quite miserable, and didn t care a 
bit about them, because what she saw in the clouds was 
something quite different 

One clever maiden employed her splendid faculties teaching 
in an elementary school tiresome little children, who meant 
to forget everything she taught them as soon as ever they 
left her care. She saw a college career out of her reach in 
the clouds, and she saw herself at the head of the lists ; then, 
again (but this was so near the sun that it dazzled her to 
look at it), she saw herself principal of her college. She did 
not get all she wanted out of the clouds, but she got a good 
deal, for she went to Girton, and did well, and then took a 
post as High School Mistress, which she rather liked, though 
she still found among her pupils some who made a point o 
forgetting lessons as soon as they had learnt them. 

One man I knew thought himself a literary genius, and he 
wrote all sorts of pretty little songs and fancies, but e 
wanted to write a great poem to make his name famous. 

ometimes when he was gazing upwards he saw the £ rea 
poem in the clouds quite plainly ; he tried hard to g e ^ 1 

teari^ an( * WaS alwa y s beginning to write it, and t 
g up what he had written, dissatisfied with it. 
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He grew quite despairing sometim 

trying to get hold of the poem, umi , « kept 

great thunderstorm, with blue lightnino ■ 1 ^ Was a 

sound, and in a tremendous downpour of r ^ deep rollin g 

quite different from the one the man had Came a P ° em ; 

but jus, as splendid, and the poet vLTa “ C *° uds ' 

precious drops which fell, thick and fa* into *° ge ‘ her the 
; erse . tast » lnto m ost beautiful 

“ ° h ! JaCl 7' w *f a l0 ' of ‘Wngs there are in the clouds . 
I can see a love-story there, but I don’, think it wil e™ 

come down Sometimes I fancy i, will always stay right up 
above in cloudland, as do so many, many beautiful things 
but, perhaps, if we are very good, we shall some day be 
allowed to go up to them and enjoy them there. And if we 
do not find what we saw and wanted so much when we looked 
from earth to heaven, it will be because the happiness that is 
prepared foi us will be the best \ but wake up, Jacky boy, 
you are dropping off to sleep.” 


SENIOR ART CLUB. 

This Club is intended for Aunt Mai’s pupils when they 
leave her at the age of sixteen, but it is open to any readers 
of the Review , either lady or gentleman. The terms are 6j. 
for six months. All work marked for exhibition is criticised 
by Mr. David Murray, A.R.A., on the yearly “Pupils’ Show' 
Day,” in Miss Stewart Wood’s studio, 44, Holland Street, 
Kensington. All particulars of the Club can be obtained 
from Miss A. Y. Davidson, Secretary, 41, Bessborough 
Gardens, London, S.W. 

Rule 1.— Work is sent to Miss Stewart Wood, 44 , Holland 
Street, Kensington, by the 23rd of every month, and P ort * 
folio leaves her on the 1st of the month following. Subjects 
are issued on the 21st of each month, but mem ers 
receive subjects for a term in advance on app ica 1 

§ XTZlxhe name and address *£%%%££% 
on the back of each study, and paper P wr jting of 

°f the principal subject for protection an numbered an d 
criticism. Secondary subjects are us tQ use t hi n 

criticised en masse. Oil students are req 
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Frfinch canvas (Young, Gower Street, London, 2 s. per yard), 
to reduce postage. For same purpose no mounttngs or 

stretchers me td^owed^ar^d , <for exhibiuon ” is shown to 
Mr David Murray, A.R.A., at the end of the winter term : 

mL e s Wood writes his criticisms, and occasionally a letter 

Of her own advice to the students, and lends them examples 
f lod work. Studies are returned in June, or if a member 

especially wishes, in December also. 

V Rule /. \11 dues to be paid between the 20th and 26th of 

month preceding a new term, by those who wish to join for 
six months. Members may join for a month on payment 
of is per month, but have only one subject criticised. 
Summer: May— October; Winter: November— April. Sub- 
scription, 6 s. per term. Fines : 6 d. for failure to send in 
principal subject; 6 d. for sending in work late; 15. for keeping 
portfolio more than a night (unless Sunday intervenes); is. for 
damaging or failing to return, within specified time, books, 
casts, &c., borrowed from the critic or other members. Fines, 
and any extra donations, go to defray heavy postal expenses 
of Critic and Secretary. All complaints, suggestions, and 
payments sent to the latter, 41, Bessborough Gardens 
London, S.W. 

September Subjects : — 

I. The whole tone of the ground is darker at this time of 
year. Choose a piece of high ground suggesting a high 
horizon on your canvas, against this broad band of dark your 
sky tells brilliantly light. Try and get the sensation of the 
movement of the passing clouds. The silence of these masses 
of cloud moving by has been noticed. You will give this 
sensation by the breadth and solemnity with which you treat 
the earth. 

II. A good study of a plough, or a portion of one, or of a 
scythe, or any field implement in use. 

III. A cloud study for the principal study. 


AUN I MAI’S BUDGET. 

By Mrs. Francis F. Steinthal. 


my dear CHILDREN.-Work has begun again, and lesson 
books are opened once more, and you are all trying to grow 
wiser boys and girls. Of course you all know that what you 
are now learning is not only for the sake of passing an exami- 
nation, and then forgetting it as soon as possible. I once 
heard of a lady who was very fond of examinations (I wonder 
how many of you could say the same), and who goes in every 
year for one. When the examiner saw her one day coming 
into the room for the examination, he turned to a friend and 

said, “ Flere comes Miss to let out a cartload of 

knowledge, and in six months she will have forgotten all she 
has learnt.” Now I know you don’t work in this manner. 
Believe me, that all the knowledge you are now getting will 
some day help to make you happier men and women. A 
geography lesson may be dull when you have to learn by 
heart all the rivers of Scotland and Ireland, and chief towns 
on their banks, but when you are grown up, perhaps a great 
event may occur at one of these places, and you will be glad 
that you know exactly where it is. So with history. We 
live in times when many laws are passed, and countries 
change their constitutions — what a long word for an aunt to 
use — and grow larger and smaller. If you have stu ie t 
past history of the world, you can compare events, an 
be better able to judge of results that must o ov '- e 

will love the great heroes of the past, ant wi b 

"now win you all send me an answer .o .he following 

q H ' r^iS wU^uld you rather have been 1 

Your loving 

Aunt Mai. 
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